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Religion as a Civilising Force in History 
Leo BAECK 


Rabbi Dr. Leo Baeck gave the first lecture in a series under the general 

title ** Religion as a Civilising Force in History,” arranged by the 

London Society of Jews and Christians during the winter. He and 

Professor T. H. Robinson discussed the subject from the point of view of 

*“* Biblical Origins.’ Dr. Baeck is President of the World Union for 

Progressive Judaism. (Professor Robinson’s address is summarised on 
page 6 of this issue). 


HE word “civilisation” denotes an advanced stage of social 

development, that is, of mutual relations between men and groups. 
Wherein, then, is to be found a dynamic force, proper to Biblical religion, 
developing mutual relations between peoples, between individuals, and 
between groups ? Wherein lies the power behind the strong social trend 
in Biblical religion ? 

The first principle, the first trait in this power, lies in the new meaning 
which the Bible gives to the Law—that the Law issues from revelation by 
the One God. The power of the Law depends on the authority upon which 
it can rely, the name in which it is entitled to speak. It is characteristic 
of the Bible that it gives to the Law only one authority, the One God. In 
God lies the root of the Law; the Law is not human but divine, a divine 
commandment. 

Within man there are strong specifically human forces; but there is 
also an inner mystery, the mystery of his individuality. Man experiences 
within him also the command “ Thou shalt.’”’ These two characteristics 
originate from one root: man’s life is created by God, who manifests 
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Himself through the mystery of man’s individuality and through the 
commandment. Because the One God is the authority of the Law, the 
essential conclusion of every commandment in the Bible is: “I am the 
Lord.” 

Civilisation today is faced with numerous authorities—different, 
changing, finite authorities, of the decade and of the century—and this is 
a great obstacle to the development of human relations. In the Bible, 
however, the Law has a lasting, infinite authority—that of the One God. 


Universal Law 

The second principle lies in the fact that, because there is only One 
God, there is therefore only one Law. The danger of polytheism lies in 
its dualism of morals and of law. Polytheism inevitably creates different 
codes of morals for the great and for the humble, for the mighty and for 
the weak, for the rich and for the poor, for this colour and that colour, 
for this land and that land. The dynamic power of Biblical religion lies 
in its proclamation of one code of morals: its ** Thou shalt ” applies to all. 


The third principle is that, because the Law applies to all, no one is 
excluded, and no one may exclude himself, from it. The word “ all ”’ is 
characteristic of the Bible, which speaks of “all the peoples,” “‘ all the 
nations,” “‘ all the lands,” “ all the days.”” Everyone is appealed to, and 
this is a true force for civilisation. There is no question of one civilisation 
for the upper classes and another for the masses, one civilisation for this 
colour and another for that colour. In the preamble to the great 19th 
chapter of Leviticus, Moses is told to “ Speak unto all the congregation 
of the children of Israel.”’ Later on, when the Prophets address the nations, 
they speak to “ all the nations.” 


Marxian philosophy stresses the point that up to now there has been 
no one civilisation, but only civilisations—class civilisations—and that 
the world will be safe only when there is one civilisation for all. That is 
correct; but Marxian philosophy is wrong in neglecting or ignoring the 
fact that there is but one civilising power stressing the one civilisation, the 
civilising power of the Bible. 


Law that was made for the weak 

The fourth principle is that of the point of view. Anyone who reads 
history knows that laws were not made by the weak; it was the mighty who 
made the laws, the powerful who enforced them. Bismarck used to say: 
“* When something new has to be done, I shall take the legislation into my 
own hands.” In the Bible, however, the laws are not made for the 
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THE SCROLL OF THE LAW 
The Torah, the first five books of the Bible, has always held a central place in Jewish 
life and worship. (Picture from ** The Jewish Way” in the film-strip series ** One 
God—the Ways He is Worshipped and Served.”’) 


statesmen, the mighty, the powerful or the victor, but for the vanquished 
and the “ under-dog.”” The Bible speaks always of the poor, the needy, 
the stranger, the fatherless and the widow; for their sake its laws are made. 

The final principle follows from the all-inclusiveness of the Law: 
because everyone is appealed to, therefore upon everyone responsibility 
is laid. The Bible speaks not only of “ the poor,” ‘“ the needy,”’ “* the 
stranger,’ but of “ thy poor,” “ thy needy,” “ thy stranger.” Perhaps no 
one phrase has proved so great a civilising power as the question: ““ Am I 
my brother’s keeper ? ” 

All these five principles unite in one, the idea of the Kingdom of God. 
The Kingdom of God must be established on earth by man. Man brings 
the Kingdom of God nearer; man gives God a dwelling place here on 
earth. That is the meaning of piety. The establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth will be the fulfilment of true civilisation, and true 
civilisation can have its place everywhere, all over the world. 
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The Bible and the Individual T. H. Rosinson 


Professor T. H. Robinson, Emeritus Professor of Semitic Languages 
at University College, Cardiff, spoke of the importance of the Biblical 
theory of social life. 


T is impossible to understand the history of Israel without understanding 

the inter-action of two totally different orders of society—the nomad 
society and the culture and life of the settled communities in Palestine. 
There was always a conflict between them, because the nomad society 
laid stress on people, and the settled communities laid stress on things. 
According to the Mosaic outlook, it is persons that matter. 

The Bible from start to finish gives us illustrations of the life of the 
common man; and it is the only literature of the ancient world that does 
so. We see the other point of view also, in the account of the glory of 
Solomon, which is written from the standpoint of the monarchy. On the 
other hand, Amos, Micah, and, to a lesser extent, Isaiah wrote from the 
point of view of the “ under-dog.” This is equally true of the New 
Testament. The language in which it was written was the Greek of the 
common people. The New Testament story is that of poor, simple people, 
centred round a village carpenter. 

Intense stress on the meaning and value of the individual person is 
found throughout the Bible. It is present in the story of David, who was 
in the true Mosaic tradition. The striking thing about David is not his 
sin, but his acknowledgment of sin and his acceptance of punishment for it. 

Solomon effected a “ palace revolution.” He used his position with 
utter disregard for the fundamental principle of the rights of the free 
Israelite individual. His magnificent buildings were erected by forced 
labour—the very reason why Israel had escaped from Egypt. Solomon’s 
accession was a victory for authoritarian rule, but with his death it came 
to an end. Only once again in Israel’s history was any attempt made to 
re-establish the absolute authority of the crown; and that attempt was 
made not by a genuine Israelite, but by a foreign princess—Jezebel, 
daughter of the King of Tyre. 


Social order changed 

In the centuries which followed, the whole social order of Israel 
underwent a complete change. In the time of Amos and Micah, the land 
was divided into large estates with absentee landowners who had not the 
slightest care or respect for the people who were being crushed beneath 
them. All the wealth of the country was concentrated in the hands of a 
small class. The essential truth which the Prophets stress is that, in any 
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society with a great gulf between the property-owning class and the 
“ under-dog ”’ living in poverty and misery, civilisation must perish. 

History has shown that there are two possible consequences of such 
a situation. It may be that the “ under-dog”’ will retain some spark of 
human spirit and, in that case, an internal explosion will take place, as 
in French society at the end of the eighteenth century and in Russian 
society in our own century. If, however, the property owners have 
succeeded in crushing the human spirit out of the poor, then the country 
becomes an easy prey to the enemy outside. 

For a stable and successful order of society, the spiritual coefficiency 
of life must be maintained; and the spiritual element comes, not from a 
code of morals, but from religion. Marxism may do a great deal of damage 
in this world while it remains powerful, but it cannot remain so for long, 
because it ignores the human individual and substitutes the great mass as 
an ideal in all things. In any society where no room is left for the individual, 
sooner or later the whole structure must come crashing down. That is one 
of the points at which our civilisation goes back to its Biblical origins. 


Religion and Life E. I. J. ROSENTHAL 


Dr. E. 1. J. Rosenthal and the Rev. Professor E. O. James spoke of 

developments in the Graeco-Roman world, in the series of lectures on 

** Religion as a Civilising Force in History.” Dr. Rosenthal is lecturer 
in Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 


HE Graeco-Roman world presented a challenge to Judaism that was 

at once more serious, more antagonistic and more tempting than 
any that had occurred before. The acceptance of this challenge by the 
Pharisees and the Rabbis led to formulations of Biblical principles, to 
clarification of Biblical ideals and ideas, and to their application in 
everyday Jewish life, which brought victory to Judaism. This victory 
released civilising forces enabling the Jews to maintain their identity as a 
group, in the spiritual as well as in the physical sense. 

Judaism represents a blend of rigidity and flexibility, maintaining its 
separate identity and at the same time proclaiming universalistic ideas 
about God and mankind. These tendencies exist side by side and are not 
mutually exclusive, for they are bound together in a common past, 
consciously lived and remembered as history. 

Judaism is based upon the Biblical tradition of the Creator-God who 
revealed Himself to the whole people of Israel, and who, before revealing 
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to them His supreme will in the form of a Torah, had delivered them from 
bondage in Egypt, in fulfilment of His Covenant with Abraham. The 
Bible stresses again and again this bond between God and His people in 
history. From it arose that sense of history and of Israel’s special part in 
it which dominated Jewish consciousness throughout the ages. Coupled 
with it is the remembrance of Israel’s place in history seen in the Covenant 
which found its unique expression in the eternally valid Torah. This 
Torah regulated the life of the individual as a member of a group no less 
than the life of the group itself, assigning to it a definite task in God’s plan. 
The Jews were to live a life of justice and righteousness in the service of 
God: that was the civilising task allotted to the Chosen People in the 
midst of the nations. 


Torah in everyday life 


To these civilising factors, the sense of history and the sense of 
tradition, the Judaism of the Pharisees and Rabbis added a third: discipline, 
the discipline of the Halakhah, of Torah applied to everyday life. By 
relating the most trivial details of the physical as well as of the spiritual 
life to the larger issues of justice and righteousness, the Rabbis conceived 
life as continuous service of God. They included everything in this man- 
God relationship and rejected a dichotomy of the spiritual and the 
physical, of the religious and the secular. This was their answer to the 
challenge of Hellenism, its philosophy, its mystery cults and its pagan 
immorality. 


Many individual Jews were attracted by the way of life of their Greek 
environment. They found the strict discipline of the Torah-life too 
irksome, austere and grave. But the majority, imbued with the teachings 
of the Bible, accepted the “ burden of the Law” as the only way to 
personal and national salvation. They were filled with a missionary zeal 
and religious fervour which so impressed their Gentile neighbours that the 
defence against Hellenism soon turned into a determined attack upon the 
vice and luxurious vanity of the heathen world—especially outside 
Palestine, and nowhere more successfully than in Alexandria. The Jews’ 
most effective weapon was the Greek Old Testament. It brought home to 
a world in ferment the truth of the One God whose spirituality and 
imageless worship appealed to the philosophical mind. Many pagan 
intellectuals became what is termed “ Godfearers,” and a smaller number 
“ Proselytes of righteousness.’ The former subscribed to the tenets of the 
Jewish faith without the minute observance of the commandments; the 
latter became full members of the Jewish community. 
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Judaism preserved by conformity. 


These sympathisers and newcomers were not without danger to a 
people struggling for survival and it is small wonder that the Rabbis 
underlined, sometimes even exaggerated, the exclusiveness of Israel. The 
more threatening the Roman power became to Jewish independence, the 
more determined were the Pharisees to preserve, if not the Jewish state, 
then at least the Jewish people. The Torah was the rallying point and the 
battle cry of the Maccabees and, after the fall of the Temple, it made of 
the Jews a spiritual nation. In a world which offered infinite variety of 
cults and philosophical opinions, where everyone was at liberty to choose 
and reject and to change his allegiance, the Pharisees sternly demanded 
strict conformity to traditional beliefs and practices, in order to maintain 
the purity of Israel’s lofty concept of God; and, in order to improve the 
individual, they prescribed ever more closely his every minute by express 
rules and regulations. In the midst of moral laxity and depravity, they 
underlined the Biblical injunctions concerning the purity of family life, 
of fair dealing with one’s neighbour, of personal integrity and honesty. 


How strongly entrenched was the love of God—expressed in the 
willing acceptance of the full rigours of the commandments—was witnessed 
by an astonished world in the martyrdom of countless Jews. So great was 
their willingness to lay down their lives, that the Rabbis had to limit to 
three the grounds for justification of martyrdom. 


The Rabbis not only taught that one should not impose a heavier 
burden than the majority of the community could bear; they were always 
willing to make allowances for changed conditions by adjustments and 
even by cancellation of Biblical commandments. By intelligent interpre- 
tation, which was actuated by moral conviction as much as by a realistic 
appraisal of changed and changing conditions, they modified laws to 
maintain not only peace within the Jewish community but also peaceful 
relations with the surrounding world. Nor did they forget the universal 
validity of the Torah for all mankind, which entailed Jewish responsibility 
for the gradual improvement of the world. 


All-embracing religion 

For the Rabbis, religion was all-embracing; it not only regulated 
life in its entirety, but gave meaning and significance to life in all its 
manifestations. They extolled the work of man, particularly agriculture 
and the arts and crafts. Being averse to extremism in every form, they 
showed appreciation of moderate wealth. Moderation, too, was their 
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guide in relation to sexual life. Because the Law was all-important, the 
Rabbis instituted a system of education ranging from elementary to adult. 

Much of the extra-canonical literature of Hellenistic times sings the 
praises of the Torah and holds it up to the Gentiles as the only road to 
salvation. Philo of Alexandria contrasts the divinely ordered constitution 
of the Jews, the revealed Torah, with the man-made constitutions which 
Aristotle discusses. Proselytes, he says, have come from idle fables to the 
clear vision of truth in the God-loving polity. The Mosaic state, according 
to Philo, exists for the purpose of establishing life in agreement with the 
Law, that is, with virtue. 


Christianity Conquers the Roman Empire 
E. O. JAMES 


The Rev. Professor E. O. James, Professor of the History and Philosophy 

of Religion in the University of London, discussed the conflict of religions 

and philosophies in the Roman Empire. The subsequent lectures in this 

series, ** Religion as a Civilising Force in History,” will be printed in 
future issues of ** Common Ground.” 


HRISTIAN civilisation arose during the long period of decline in the 

Graeco-Roman world. In the two centuries of peace which followed 
the establishment of the Roman Empire, there was steady loss of vitality 
and nerve. Heavy taxation, moral degeneracy and widespread economic 
insecurity caused a rot to set in which could not be controlled. There was 
universal pessimism and decline in intellectual life. 

Philosophy was no longer occupied with new ideas. Stoicism held 
out the ideals of fortitude, courage, endurance, and a sense of duty, all 
summed up in the dictum “ living according to nature.” But only the 
wise were capable of right action ; stoicism had very little to offer to the 
unsophisticated, beyond a philosophy of fatalism. Its weakness lay in its 
conception of a pantheistic immanence as an impersonal providence. 
Similarly, Epicureanism, the other philosophy of the Roman Empire, 
ruled out all dependence on any higher powers. It was essentially a non- 
religious ethical code, making at its worst for luxury and debauchery, and 
at its best for nothing but negative ideals. 


Mystery cults popular 

It was in this general decline and welter of conflicting systems that 
recourse was made by ordinary people to mystery cults. They did at any 
rate offer spiritual succour here and hope hereafter. The heroes of these 
mysteries—Isis and Osiris, Adonis and Attis, Magna Mater and Mithras— 
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were mythical personifications of either the growth and maturing of 
vegetation or the triumph of light over darkness. Through the mediation 
of Mithras, the bestower of life and light, the initiates were given strength 
and power to fight in this world, not only against physical enemies, but 
also against their own passions. 

But popular as these mystery religions were, none of them possessed 
a central organisation which could become a consolidating dynamic in the 
social structure. This enabled them to escape suspicion and persecution, 
for the Roman government was indifferent to private cults so long as they 
did not conflict with the State and its demand. It was only religions like 
Judaism and Druidism, which were inseparably connected with national 
life—and that perplexing offshoot of Judaism, the people called Christians 
—that became objects of suspicion and suppression. 

Christianity, deeply rooted in Judaism, maintained the Hebrew 
conception of the Deity as the Creator of the universe and the controller 
of history, rather than a personification of natural forces, as in the case of 
the mysteries, or a pantheistic providence, as in the case of Stoicism. The 
Hebrew and Christian God was the Father of all men and, for Christians, 
it was essentially an historical figure, in the person of a Jew born in 
Palestine in the days of Augustus, who was the centre of their hopes, their 
inspiration and their devotion. It was He who, by His invitation: “* Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
proved mightier than all the edicts of Roman Emperors. In Roman eyes, 
this sect was anathema, because it was unco-operative and fanatical, and 
it defied suppression. 


Christianity dominant 

In the second century, Christianity rapidly outstripped all other 
religions. Even officers of the government became its adherents. In the 
fourth century, when civilisation was in the balance, it became master of 
the situation. Its leaders had already established themselves, despite 
sporadic persecutions, as a vital element in the body politic, so that, as 
soon as the ban was lifted by Constantine in A.D. 313, they automatically 
became the “ spirituality” in a duality of the sacred and the secular. 
Thus, Christianity became a civilising force in the Graeco-Roman world. 

The aim of Christianity was to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Though it never realised its objective, it did nevertheless exercise a 
civilising mission at a critical juncture in history, by giving stability and 
continuity to the social structure on a higher spiritual level, with deeper 
religious, ethical and cultural insights. The Dark Ages was a period of 
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A COIN OF THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 


In the inscriptions on his coins Constantine reveals his own religious development and 
that of his period. This coin, struck throughout the Roman Empire, at c.315 A.D., is 
known as the “* compromise monothesistic issue.’ The inscription on the obverse reads: 
IMP CONSTAN TINUS P(ius) F(elix): (* The Emperor Constantine the Pious, 
Fortunate and August.”’) On the reverse is the Christian symbol of the Cross, but the 
symbol of the sun, acceptable to pagans, is still retained. The inscription reads SOLI 
INVICTO COMITI (* To (my) unconquered companion the sun.’’) 


transition, but such culture, learning and the arts of civilisation as 
survived were kept alive and nurtured by the Church, and particularly by 
the religious orders, until they came to fruition in the mediaeval synthesis 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


A modern parallel 

We are today faced with a similar situation in a disintegrating world 
order. The secular, industrial civilisation of the modern world is in very 
much the same position as was the Graeco-Roman world of the opening 
centuries of our era. It lacks a spiritual cohesive dynamic. A society long 
spiritually and ethically enfeebled has developed a technology without 
proper safeguards, and so it has produced instability and confusion in the 
relations between man and man, and man and God. 

In the past, Judaism and Christianity have been civilising forces in 
history. The practical and urgent question before us is: can they jointly 
save the modern world from destruction ? The core of all sound communal 
life always has been, and I believe always will be, a sound transcendental 
faith. In the Graeco-Roman world, Christianity, with its Judaic back- 
ground, introduced a new conception of the brotherhood of man based on 
the Fatherhood of God, of self-discipline and self-giving in consecrated 
service to God and man. Inspired by the example of one supreme life 
lived and laid down in a noble cause, the Christians endeavoured to live 
on earth as citizens of heaven. What impressed friends and foes alike was 
their spirit of mutual love, which found expression in organised charity 
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and almsgiving, entertaining strangers, clothing the naked, visiting the 
sick and the prisoners, of being steadfast unto death, so that even their 
executioners were led to enquire wherein their strength lay, and often 
themselves embraced the faith of their victims. These were the qualities 
which lay at the base of Christianity as a civilising force in the Graeco- 
Roman world, for behind all true civilisation must be the enduring values 
—love, loyalty, self-sacrificing service, brotherhood and forgiveness, long- 
suffering and gentleness, goodness and faith—that is, the fruits of the 
spirit. 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
T. W. MANSON 


Professor T. W. Manson, Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and 

Exegesis in the University of Manchester, examines the reasons for Bible 

Revision, and some of the difficulties involved, and discusses the new 

American Revised Standard Version. This article is reproduced by kind 
permission of the editor of ** The Listener.” 


OU can have no real idea of how difficult it is to make a good 
translation until you try. The difficulties are great enough when you 
are translating from one modern language into another; they are greater 
still when you are dealing with ancient documents like the books of the 
Bible, where the latest piece is at least 1,800 years old and the earliest 3,000 
or more. The prophet Amos said what he had to say in the name of the 
Lord some twenty-seven centuries ago. What he said was written down, 
and copied and re-copied by hand—there was no other way—until the 
invention of printing in the fifteenth century. St. Paul wrote his letters to 
the Church in Corinth almost exactly nineteen centuries ago; and they too 
were copied and re-copied by hand until hand-copying was superseded by 
print. In the process of copying by hand errors inevitably creep in. Many 
of them are corrected; but some always seem to escape correction; and 
so the first task facing the translator of an ancient text is to discover, as 
nearly as he can, what the original author said or wrote. In the case of the 
Bible this is a very big task, and a very complicated one; because the 
Bible was much copied, much quoted, and often translated, from the 
earliest times. There is an almost bewildering mass of evidence to be 
examined and weighed; and as a result of the vast labour that has been 
expended on the task in recent years, we are today better informed about 
the original text of the Bible than any previous generation. There is still 
room for improvement, but we can be reasonably confident that we have 
reliable texts to translate. In this respect we are very much better off than 
the translators of the Authorised Version or the Revised Version. 
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Step by step with the recovery of the original text goes the better 
understanding of the language in which it is written and the ways of 
thinking of the people to whom it was originally addressed. These things 
hang together. Better texts mean better knowledge of the thought and 
language; and better knowledge of the thought and language makes 
possible a sounder judgment on questions of text. Here again the record 
is one of steady, and often spectacular, progress. We have today, as the 
result of discoveries of all kinds, a better grasp of the original language of 
the Old and New Testaments than was possible when the Authorised and 
Revised Versions were made. The grammars and dictionaries of ancient 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek are constantly under revision as new 
material accumulates. Scholars all over the world have a share in this 
great task; and this country has made an outstanding contribution through 
the work of Westcott and Hort, Wordsworth and White on the New 
Testament text, Moulton, Milligan, and Howard on its grammar and 
vocabulary; Brooke, McLean, and Thackeray on the text of the Old 
Testament, and Driver and Cowley on its grammar and vocabulary—to 
name only a few. If I brought in living scholars and took account of other 
branches of biblical study, the list could be multiplied many times. 


Importance of accuracy 

It is this increased knowledge that makes periodic revision of the 
translation of the Bible necessary. It cannot be said too often or too 
emphatically that if it is true that God has spoken to us through prophets, 
apostles, and evangelists, then it is a matter of urgent importance to find 
out as exactly as possible what these messengers actually said and what 
precisely it meant. It is the business of biblical scholars to find this out; 
and, when they have found it, to put it down in language which the 
people of this generation can understand. 

That brings me to the third point that has to be made: the fact that 
our own language is constantly changing. Words alter their meaning under 
our very noses and we can do little or nothing to arrest the process, even 
when we think the change is for the worse. Take a simple example. Until 
recently, the word “alibi” had a single precise meaning. It meant 
defending yourself against a charge—usually a criminal one—by proving 
that you were somewhere else when the crime was committed. Now it is 
misused in a loose and slovenly way, often by people who should know 
better, to mean any kind of defence or excuse against any kind of accusation. 
A living language is like a living body, constantly changing: some changes 
can be fairly called growth and development, others, like the new use of 
** alibi,”’ can only be called disease or decay. So it comes about that in the 
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course of a few centuries many words will change their meaning. When 
the readers of the first edition of the Authorised Version, nearly 350 years 
ago, found St. Paul telling the Roman church that “* oftentimes I purposed 
to come unto you, but was let hitherto,” they understood that the Apostle 
had been “ prevented ”’ from carrying out his plan. And that is what “ let ” 
meant then: ‘* I was let ’°—‘* I was prevented.” If the Authorised Version 
had said, ** I was prevented,” the readers would have understood that Paul 
was helped on his way; for that is what “‘ prevent ” meant in 1611. There 
are two words which have simply exchanged meanings. And they are not 
the only ones. In his most interesting book on the English New Testament 
(1950) Dean Weigle gives a list of some 200 words in the Authorised 
Version of the New Testament alone, which have either changed their 
meanings or gone out of use since the day of James I. 


A living language 


Not only-do words alter their meanings. The grammar of a living 
language is also subject to slow but unavoidable change. One minor 
development in English is the gradual disuse of all but a few indispensable 
inflections and increasing reliance on the order of words in a sentence to 
determine the sense: ‘‘ The hunter killed the lion;” “ The lion killed the 
hunter.”’ The words are identical; the order determines the meaning and 
the tendency in modern English is to prefer the simple and straightforward 
order and to avoid inversion. Again, “‘ thou ” and “ thee ” have gone out 
of use except in the language of prayer. And there are many other changes, 
with the result that the language of the Authorised Version cannot but 
sound archaic to modern ears. Some people will say that it is all the better 
for that. I venture to think that they are mistaken; and for a simple reason. 
It is of the very essence of the Christian faith that it proclaims a message 
which cannot go out of date and be superseded by some new and better 
doctrine. But if we present the Gospel in archaic language, using terms 
that no longer have any meaning except to a handful of experts, we are 
simply encouraging the men and women of this generation to think that 
the Bible is no longer relevant to their concerns. “It may have been a live 
issue 350 years ago; but it has nothing to say to us today.” I believe that 
it is an urgent obligation on Christian teachers to show that the Bible has 
a great deal to say to this generation; and that it can say it in language 
which this generation can understand. 


There are, then, three good reasons for revising the English Bible: 
first we have better Hebrew and Greek texts to translate; second, we have 
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COPYING A MANUSCRIPT BY HAND 


Jean Mielot working in his Scriptorium. From a 15th Century 
French manuscript. Errors inevitably occurred when this was 
the only way of reproducing books and documents. 

(Picture by courtesy of Pitman). 


better understanding of the original languages and of the ways of thinking 
of Greeks and Hebrews; and third, the English of the Authorised Version 
(and the Revised Version, too) is in many respects not the English spoken 
by the men and women of our day. 


Alternative methods of revision 


What is to be done about it ? Broadly speaking there are two possi- 
bilities. Either we can try to improve the existing translations by a careful 
revision, or we can sit down and attempt to make an entirely new version 
into twentieth-century English. Both methods have been tried. In recent 
years we have had a positive spate of completely new renderings, 
particularly of the New Testament or parts of it. On the other hand, the 
Revised Standard Version, as the name implies, is the latest, and I think 
the most successful, attempt to bring the Authorised Version abreast of 
present-day biblical scholarship and modern English usage. It starts from 
the fact that the Authorised Version itself makes lavish use of previously 
existing versions; so much so that it can almost be called the Revision of 
1611. The next revision took place in the seventies and eighties of last 
century. It was a serious attempt to take account of the results of biblical 
scholarship; but it made no serious attempt to revise the English style and 
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vocabulary of the Authorised Version. On the contrary, the findings of 
nineteenth-century scholarship were solemnly translated into seventeenth- 
century English before being incorporated into the text. The American 
Standard Version went rather further than the Revised Version in 
appropriating the results of scholarly work; but did not seriously tackle 
the problem of the archaic English. It has been widely used in America 


during the past fifty years. 


Aim of Revised Standard Version 

The Revised Standard Version carries on the task from the point 
where the American Standard Version stopped. It is an attempt to do all 
the three things that are needed: it takes account of the latest knowledge 
of the original texts; it uses the results of the best modern research in all 
parts of the field of biblical study; and it gets rid of a large mass of 
obsolete English words and idioms. The work has been done by some of 
the finest biblical scholars in America, and it has not been done in a hurry. 
I first came across it shortly before the outbreak of the last war, when I 
was fulfilling a lecturing engagement in the Divinity School of Yale 
University. My host was Dean Weigle, who combined the headship of the 
large Divinity School with the exacting job of chairing the committee 
responsible for the production of the new version. Like many others, I 
watched the progress of the undertaking and eagerly awaited the finished 
work. 

The New Testament came out in 1946 and the whole Bible was 
published in September 1952. Dean Weigle and his colleagues are to be 
warmly congratulated and thanked on the completion of their task. It so 
happens that I am engaged, with others, on a different translation of the 
Bible, one which does not attempt to revise any existing version, but 
simply to translate direct from the original into the best modern English 
that we can command. When I compare our task with that of our 
American colleagues, and our results, so far, with theirs, | am convinced 
that there is ample room for both, and that each can serve a useful purpose 


in the religious life of today. 


Basic principles 

If we are to form a just estimate of the worth of the Revised Standard 
Version, we must keep in mind two or three basic principles. The first is 
that in this matter of translating the fundamental documents of our faith, 
nothing takes precedence of truth and accuracy. Beautiful wording, 
splendid prose and rhythm, exquisite cadences and the like, are worse than 
worthless if they render a corrupt text or mis-translate a good one. The 
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Bible is read in church, not to tickle the ears of the congregation, but to 
stir their consciences by bringing them face to face with the authentic 
revelation of God. The prime virtue of any version that is to be read in 
public worship is to present the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

The second basic requirement is that the version should be 
intelligible, and, as far as human skill can make it, readily intelligible to 
ordinary people. The rendering that will satisfy an expert theologian will 
not necessarily edify the layman in the pew, and the really difficult task is 
to find the translation that will do both things and do them well. The 
third thing is that there is no absolute incompatibility between accuracy 
and intelligibility on the one side and beauty on the other. The Revised 
Standard Version works on the entirely justifiable assumption that there 
is a great deal of the Authorised Version that is already accurate, intelli- 
gible, and beautifully and simply expressed. Where that is so there is no 
need to make any change. There is a problem of literary aesthetics where 
parts of the Authorised Version are left alone and other parts changed. 
Is there not the danger that the result will be something of a literary 
mongrel, neither good old Authorised Version nor good new twentieth 


century ? 


Extracts compared 

The proof of that pudding is in the eating; and I have chosen a few 
short passages for comparison. First here is part of the Second Book of 
Samuel as we are familiar with it in the Authorised Version: 

And, behold, Cushi came; and Cushi said, Tidings, my lord the 
king: for the LorD hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose 
up against thee. 

And the king said unto Cushi, Is the young man Absalom safe ? 
And Cushi answered, The enemies of my lord the king, and all that 
rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man is. 

And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over 
the gate, and wept; and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 


my son, my son! 


In the Revised Standard Version that passage takes this form: 

And behold the Cushite came; and the Cushite said, 

* Good tidings for my lord the king! For the Lorp has delivered 
you this day from the power of all who rose up against you.’ The 
King said to the Cushite, * Is it well with the young man Absalom?’ 
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And the Cushite answered, ‘ May the enemies of my lord the king, 
and all who rise up against you for evil, be like that young man.’ And 
the king was deeply moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, 
and wept; and as he went, he said, ‘O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! Would I had died instead of you, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!’ 
For further comparison here is a short passage from the Book of Job. 
First, in the Authorised and then in the Revised Standard Version: 

For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth: 

And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another; though my reins be consumed within me. 


For I know that my redeemer lives, and at last he will stand upon 
the earth; 

and after my skin has been thus destroyed, then without my flesh 
I shall see God; 

whom I shall see on my side, and my eyes shall behold, 
and not another. My heart faints within me. 

I do not know how you like the new as compared with the old. 
But do not forget that if the older is sweeter, the newer is generally truer. 
I do not set up as a literary critic, and my taste is probably not very 
refined. All the same, | like the Revised Standard Version; and I like it 
because it is reliable and because it speaks directly to the man in the pew 
in language he can reasonably be expected to understand. 


Calendar Reform S. BRODETSKY 


Proposals to reform the calendar are being widely canvassed. Professor 
Brodetsky comments on these proposals as a mathematician who has 
made a special study of calendar problems. 


F possible there should be some reform of the civil Calendar. Two main 

issues are involved. The first is the inequality in the lengths of the 
months; the second is that the length of an ordinary solar year is 365 days, 
and a leap year 366 days, so that a year is either 52 weeks plus one day, 
or 52 weeks plus two days. There is nothing in common between these 
two issues, and my concern here is the second. But a little must be said 
about the inequality of the months because there can be no argument 
against a change in this respect, and also because the propaganda for 
reform of the Calendar confuses the two issues. 
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In order to equalise the lengths of the months two alternative proposals 
have been made. The first is to divide the 52 weeks into 13 months of 
exactly four weeks each; the second is to continue with 12 months, giving 
to each of the four quarters of the year three months, the first of 31 days 
and the second and third 30 days each. There is no unanimity about 
which alternative to choose. Twenty years ago the 13-month year was 
proposed; now the 12-month year is preferred. The reason for this 
preference is the advantage of having four equal quarters. I personally 
would prefer the first alternative because it can be arranged to have all 
the months in any year beginning on the same day of the week; but 
possibly the American objection to the number 13 may be the cause of the 
present preference for the second alternative. There is little force in the 
argument about equal quarters, as quarters of the year hardly figure in 
human affairs, and there would be little difficulty in accepting the 13- 
month alternative and giving to each quarter 3 months and | week. 


The extra day 

The real difficulty arises about the extra day in an ordinary Solar 
year and the extra two days in a leap year. Whether the year in the 
reformed Calendar is to have 12 months or 13 months, it is proposed to 
let the extra day or extra two days be omitted from the week: thus in the 
12-month year an extra day is to be added at the end of December each 
year without its being counted in the week in order to produce 365 days, and 
another extra day in a leap year at the end of June, also not counted in the 
week, in order to produce 366 days. In this way the year is made to have 
exactly 52 “* weeks,” with the extra day or extra two days omitted from 
the weeks altogether. The advantage of this procedure is that all years will 
begin on the same day of the week. 


I think that the abandoning of the constant 7-day week is an enormous 
price to pay for this advantage. The idea of a day of rest every seven days 
is one of the most important contributions to civilisation, due to the Jews 
over 3,000 years ago, taken over by the Christians nearly 2,000 years ago, 
and by Islam over 1,300 years ago. It has become a universal practice. The 
Communists introduced a day of rest at shorter intervals, but changed 
back to the 7-day week. The constant 7-day week is a part of our lives. 
Appointments are made in weeks, seldom in months, never in quarters. 
There is no real inconvenience in having each New Year occur on a day 
after or two days after the day of the week of last New Year. The departure 
from the constant 7-day week will affect many practical issues like interest 
on money, the employment of labour, etc. It will not mean merely the 
addition of one or two holidays, to be called World Days, each year. 
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Religious objection 

In addition there is the religious objection. Not only Orthodox Jews, 
but I believe all Jews, inside and outside Israel, look upon the 7-day 
week as a principle that cannot be departed from. If it is abandoned then 
the keeping of the Sabbath becomes almost impossible outside Israel, and 
most difficult even inside Israel, for harbours, external trade, and so on. 
A similar difficulty applies to the Christian Sunday and Moslem Friday 
as defined now. 


Thirty years ago the 13-month year and the abandonment of the 
constant 7-day week were proposed at the League of Nations. The late 
Chief Rabbi, Dr. J. H. Hertz, went to Geneva in order to oppose the 
abandonment of the constant 7-day week. He received wide Christian, in 
addition of course to Jewish, support, and he succeeded. I am informed 
that the Christian attitude is rather uncertain now. There is also the 
question of Moslem opinion. 


I therefore think that the matter should be discussed by Jewish and 
Christian religious leaders, together if possible with Moslem leaders. It 
would be useful if lay opinion were also called in, because there is no 
reason to suppose that the layman is bound to accept the abandonment of 
the 7-day week. The discussion should take place soon, because of a 
danger that delay may produce embarrassing results. 


There is no danger of the Calendar being reformed by rapid wide 
approval. On the contrary most people will not think about the matter 
at all. But it is quite possible that, for quite irrelevant reasons, a decision 
may be taken carelessly at the United Nations. The large political issues 
will be dealt with by the Premiers and the Foreign Ministers. The Calendar 
may be left to less important people, including some fanatics; it may even 
happen that on this matter East and West may agree, to the joy of all 
lovers of peace! It would be a disaster if a reform of the Calendar were 
introduced carelessly, irrespective of the religious views of the Jews and 
other religious groups: I would stress specially the Jews, because it was on 
Jewish initiative that the unchangeable 7-day week and day of rest 
became universal practice. 
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A Study in Tyranny WILLIAM W. Simpson 
Some reflections on a biography of Adolf Hitler by Alan Bullock. 


** TT is always more difficult to fight against faith than against knowledge. 

And the driving force which has brought about the most tremendous 
revolutions on this earth has never been a body of scientific teaching 
which has gained power over the masses, but always a devotion which has 
inspired them ... Whoever wishes to win over the masses must know the 
key that will open the door to their hearts.” 


This statement is not quoted, as one might have supposed, from a 
speech by one of our own leaders who frequently assert that the basic 
problems of our time are ideological rather than political or economic, and 
that the most effective answer to the quasi-religious challenge of com- 
munism is the opposition of a stronger faith. It is taken, in fact, directly 
from the pages of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 


It clearly has much to commend it. At the same time, it is open to 
two very serious misinterpretations. It suggests, in the first place, a false 
antithesis between faith and knowledge. It is true, of course, that faith 
may transcend reason, but it cannot afford to ignore either reason itself 
or the knowledge which derives from the exercise of reason. Secondly, 
it offers too great a temptation to the exercise of force by those who are 
over-anxious to “‘ win over the masses.” 


In both of these errors Hitler himself became involved to a degree 
without precedent in human history and with consequences both disastrous 
and far-reaching. The question as to how and why this happened is in 
effect the theme of Alan Bullock’s study of this extraordinary man.* 


A dictator’s interests 


Mr. Bullock, of set purpose, has not attempted “to present a 
picture of the totalitarian system in Germany, or of its manifold activities 
in economic and social policy.” His theme is “not dictatorship but the 
dictator, the personal power of one man,” a man who, though “ he bore 
the final responsibility for whatever was done by the regime, yet hated the 
routine work of government. Power, not administration, was his chief 
concern.” In internal affairs only two things appear really to have gripped 
his interest: building plans, and antisemitic legislation. His two other 
major interests were foreign policy and preparation for war. 





* Adolf Hitler: A Study in Tyranny. By Alan Bullock (Odhams, 25s. Od.) 
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This perhaps rather unusual combination of interests is largely 
attributable to the unusual circumstances of his early years. At the age 
of 11 he quarrelled with his father who refused to treat seriously his 
dream of becoming an artist. The dream never left him, and “ to the last 
days of his life, he never tired of playing with architectural models and 
drawings of the great cities that would one day rise from the bombed 
shells of the old.” 

When at the age of 21 he was living in a doss-house in Vienna, he first 
became infected with antisemitism. At first he appears to have been repelled 
by the violence of the antisemitic press of Vienna. Then, in his own words, 
‘“* one day, when passing through the Inner City I suddenly encountered a 
phenomenon in a long caftan and wearing black sidelocks. My first 
thought was: is this a Jew? They certainly did not have this appearance in 
Linz. I watched the man stealthily and cautiously, but the longer I gazed 
at this strange countenance and examined it section by section, the more 
the question shaped itself in my brain: is this a German? I turned to books 
for help in removing my doubts. For the first time in my life I bought 
myself some antisemitic pamphlets for a few pence.” 


The power of words 

Disliking regular work, he spent much of his time in reading the 
newspapers, discussing politics and getting involved in heated arguments. 
‘* Speech,”’ writes Alan Bullock, “* was the essential medium of his power, 
not only over his audiences but over his own temperament. Hitler talked 
incessantly, often using words less to communicate his thoughts than to 
release the hidden spring of his own and others’ emotions, whipping 
himself and his audience into anger or exaltation by the sound of his 
voice. Talk had another function, too. ‘ Words,’ he once said, ‘ build 
bridges in unexplored regions.’ As he talked, conviction would grow until 
certainty came and the problem was solved.” 

He managed to evade military service in Austria, crossed into 
Germany and, on the outbreak of war in August, 1914, enlisted in the 
16th Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment. To his comrades he seemed 
a peculiar fellow. ‘* We all cursed him,” wrote one of them, “ and found 
him intolerable. There was this white crow among us that didn’t go along 
with us when we damned the war.” For Hitler himself, however, the war 
came “ as a deliverance from the distress that had weighed upon me during 
the days of my youth.” 

By the end of 1918 the pattern of his ideas and prejudices was fixed. 
They are summarised by Bullock as: “ hatred of the Jews; contempt for 
the ideals of democracy, internationalism, equality and peace; a preference 
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for authoritarian forms of government; an intolerant nationalism; a 
rooted belief in the inequality of race and individuals, and in the heroic 
virtues of war.” 


Unoriginal thinker 

In all this he was very far from being original. “* Every single one of 
his ideas,”’ writes Mr. Bullock, “ is to be found in anti-rational and racist 
writers (not only in Germany but also in France and other European 
countries) during the hundred years which separate the Romantic move- 
ment from the foundation of the Third Reich.” 


How then did it come about that so obviously unattractive a person 
and so unoriginal a thinker should have succeeded in persuading so large 
a part of the German people that he had been raised up by Providence to 
lead them to some Promised Land? 


The answer lies partly in the man himself: in his uncanny, almost 
instinctive, grasp of some of the basic principles of human psychology and 
especially of mass emotion and in his unscrupulous exploitation of this 
understanding for his own glorification. Relevant in this connection is 
the familiar passage, also in Mein Kampf, in which he develops his 
theory of “ the big lie,” the principle, he wrote, “* which is quite true in 
itself, that in the big lie there is always a certain force of credibility.” No 
one knew better than he how to to take advantage of that. 

Another very important part of the answer lies in the peculiar 
circumstances of his time which made such exploitation so relatively easy. 
In this connection, although, as we have seen, Mr. Bullock disclaims any 
intention of writing a history of Germany under the Nazi regime, he has 
been at pains to provide exactly the right amount of background material 
to enable us to appreciate the extent to which even history itself appeared 
to play into Hitler’s hands. 


Failure was near 

It is, of course, proverbially easy to be wise after the event, but it is 
none the less important that we should recognise even now how often and 
how near Hitler came to disaster and how time and again he owed his 
recovery less to his own abilities than to the mistakes and the short- 
sightedness of his opponents. Hitler himself admitted on one occasion 
that the Party’s fortunes were never at a lower ebb than on the very eve 
of his becoming Chancellor. It is clear that he had succeeded by the end 
of 1932 in enlisting a considerable measure of popular support, but it is 
also clear that at that very critical stage support for the Nazis was 
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beginning to decline while communist support was still growing. It was 
this very fact that led the leaders of the political right to make the fatal 
mistake of supposing that they could themselves exploit the arch 
exploiter. 

He came into office, says Bullock, as the result “not of any 
irresistible revolutionary or national movement, nor even of a popular 
victory at the polls, but as part of a shoddy deal with the ‘ Old Gang’ 
... Hitler did not seize power; he was jobbed into office by back-stairs 


intrigue.” 


Causes of downfall 

Once in office, however, he was prepared to stop at nothing, and the 
rest of the story is concerned with the growing intoxication of a megalo- 
maniac with power as ruthlessly abused as it had been unscrupulously 
acquired. The ultimate disaster which, as in the case of every tyrant, was 
inherent in his beginnings, overtook him partly because of the external 
opposition he brought down upon himself and upon his people, but also 
because of two fundamental weaknesses in the man himself. 

In the first place, he did not know when or even how to stop. By the 
end of 1938, ** success had weakened the caution which Hitler had shown 
in his first years of power, strengthening his native arrogance and making 
him contemptuous of opposition and impetuous in the pursuit of his 
ambition.” 

His other fatal mistake, closely related perhaps to the first, occurred 
‘** when he began to believe in. his own magic,” and to accept the myth of 
himself as the providentially appointed saviour of Germany which he had 
so skilfully and so assiduously created in the minds of others. 

From one point of view the story ends with Hitler’s suicide on 
April 30th, 1945. But we cannot leave it there. For today everything that 
can help us to a better understanding of the German people and of “ the 
German problem ” is just as important as anything that can help us to see 
more clearly not only the terrible consequences of tyranny both for the 
tyrant himself and for his victims, but also its underlying causes. And that, 
Mr. Bullock has succeeded most admirably in doing. 
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Commentary 


@ The Finaly Affair 


The future of Robert and Gerald Finaly has already assumed the 
proportions of a cause célébre in France, and may well have repercussions 
elsewhere in the field of Jewish-Christian relations. Their parents, Dr. 
Fritz Finaly and his wife, arrived in Grenoble from Vienna as Jewish 
refugees in 1938. There their two sons were born in 1941 and 1942. 
Fearing deportation, which they eventually suffered and from which they 
never returned, the parents placed the children en pension in the créche of 
St. Vincent-de-Paul de Meylan. Thence they were transferred in February, 
1944, after the deportation of Dr. and Mme Finaly to the Convent of the 
Dames de Sion in Grenoble. Since the boys were still under school-age 
they were placed in the care of Mlle Brun, the Superintendent of the 
Municipal Créche in Grenoble. 


Their parents had from the outset made it clear that they wished the 
children to be brought up in the Jewish faith. They also made arrange- 
ments for the boys to be restored to one of Dr. Finaly’s sisters if and when 
that should become necessary and practicable. In February, 1945, Dr. 
Finaly’s eldest sister in New Zealand instituted enquiries as to the where- 
abouts of her brother and his family. On being informed of the situation 
she at once offered to take the children, to make all arrangements for 
their journey and to cover all expenses. 


Delays occurred. Mlle Brun acquired legal guardianship of the boys, 
arranged for them to be baptised, and refused to surrender them. The 
matter was taken to court where, after appeal and counter-appeal, it was 
eventually decided that the boys should be restored to their father’s family. 
The decision has not been implemented. In January of this year Mlle Brun 
was arrested on a charge of abducting minors, but has since been released. 
It would appear that the Bishop of Bayonne and certain members of the 
Franciscan order in Vienna and Strasbourg have taken Mlle Brun’s part. 
At the moment of writing the whereabouts of the boys themselves is not 
known. 

Comment is difficult while the issue is still in certain respects sub 
judice. The following observations may be relevant, however, whatever 
the outcome. First: as soon as the decision of the court that the boys 
should be restored to their father’s family was known the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Lyons, and the Bishop of Grenoble declared that it must be 
carried out. Secondly: forced baptism or baptism of minors in contra- 
vention of the known wishes of the parents is condemned by the Roman 
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Catholic Church. But, and this is the third point, the Roman Catholic 
Church is very far from being the totalitarian system that some of its 
critics suppose. Differences both in opinion and action in regard to a wide 
range of matters may and do occur at many levels, not excluding the 
episcopal. It is important therefore to guard against the temptation to 
generalise from legitimate criticism of the behaviour of certain individuals 
in particular situations to sweeping condemnation of whole communities. 


Finally, it is often forgotten that the overriding consideration in all 
such cases should be the welfare of the children themselves. This, the most 
difficult of all issues to determine, cannot be determined on a purely 
academic or legalistic basis, but only in terms of the deepest possible 
human sympathy and understanding of all the personal factors involved. 


@ The spirit of the refugees 


The following paragraph is quoted from a report on “ the impact of 
the Palestine tragedy on the life of the various churches ” recently issued 
by the Department of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the 
World Council of Churches. It calls for no comment beyond the urgent 
endorsement of its concluding sentence. 


‘““ There can be no denying the fact that among all refugees, 
whatever their religion, a spirit of frustration and bitterness is 
spreading. The events surrounding the creation of the State of Israel 
seemed to them a case of flagrant injustice for which the United 
Nations, the U.S.A., the United Kingdom and Israel are each in 
different measure responsible. Now they have largely lost confidence 
in the sincerity and disinterestedness of the approach of either the 
Western Powers, the Arab States, or Israel, to their problem and to 
the problem of Palestine. There need, therefore, be no surprise that 
the minds and hearts of the refugees are wide open to communist 
propaganda. In Israel the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
is seeking to repair damaged churches, to build new churches, to open 
schools, and to find work for Orthodox youth, so as to discourage 
them from joining the communist movement. There is, however, one 
way only to establish peace and stability in the Near East, and that 
is to devise and implement a solution to the problems of Palestine 
and the refugees which is based on justice and not on power politics, 
on equity and not on expediency. Possibly it is in this field that the 
greatest contribution to the Christian churches is still awaited through 
the building up of an informed, impartial public opinion in the West.” 


Elsewhere in the report there occurs the following passage which is 
as challenging as it is deeply encouraging: 
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“ At first many of the Christians (refugees) were too stunned by 
their sufferings to face the situation in a positive and constructive 
spirit. Now some at least are beginning to learn the lessons of their 
tragedy. Their primary concern may still be to safeguard the interests 
of the church; to secure buildings for worship and schools for their 
children. But there is also a growing awareness of the need for 
Christian leadership of more than average spiritual and intellectual 
calibre, and a deepening sense of the responsibility of the Church to 
bear its witness within the total life of the Arab countries.” 


@ Problem Pictures 


It will hardly surprise readers of Common Ground to learn that every 
now and then we have some difficulty in choosing our cover picture! Our 
last issue was a casein point. None of the articles was easily “illustratable.” 
There was no obvious issue of common interest on which pictorial 
comment seemed possible. We fell back therefore, as we sometimes do, on 
a pictorial photograph... it was of a white mare and her black foal 
standing together in the sunshine . . . which we hoped, on account of its 
intrinsic merits, our readers might enjoy. Some, we know, did. 

One, however, assumed it to be a problem picture in another sense of 
the term and read into it a subtle allusion to the problem of “‘coloured- 
white ” relations, with special reference to the situation in Africa. ** Even 
the white horse,” the letter pointed out, “‘ throws a black shadow.” 

While we must, alas, disclaim credit for being blessed with such 
imagination ourselves, we are grateful for so simple and so direct a 
reminder of so important a fact that colour, after all, is only skin .. . or 
hide deep! And if that savours of over-simplification, it is no bad thing to 
be reminded from time to time that behind all the practical complexities 
of the problems with which we must needs wrestle, the principles we must 
learn to apply are surprisingly simple. 


@ Memorial Concert 


A fitting tribute to Dr. Chaim Weizmann, first President of the State 
of Israel, is a Memorial Concert which is to be held at the Royal Albert 
Hall on May IIth. Arranged by the Friends of the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, in association with the Anglo-Israel Association, the Concert 
will be given by the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Guido Cantelli. 
The proceeds of the Concert will be used for the benefit of science and 
music in Great Britain and Israel. Common Ground extends its greetings 
and good wishes for a highly successful occasion. 
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About Ourselves 


@ The Mobile Exhibition, The 
Peoples of East London, is still in keen 
demand from schools and clubs in the 
district, and it continues to afford 
great interest and much useful infor- 
mation to all who see it. During March 
it was on view at St. John’s Church of 
England School, Bethnal Green, and on 
March I1th it was honoured with a 
visit by the Bishop of Stepney, the Rt. 
Rev. Joost de Blank, and the Mayor 
of Bethnal Green, Councillor Mrs. 
Tate. Others present to see the 
Exhibition at the same time included 
the Vicar of St. John’s, representatives 
of the Roman Catholic, Free Church 
and Jewish communities, the Curator 
of the Bethnal Green Museum, and 
officers of the Council of Christians 
and Jews, and the Council of Citizens 
of East London. 

While the Exhibition is at the 
School all the classes will visit it in 
turn under the guidance of a teacher. 
The Headmaster, Mr. T. Harper 
Smith, has also arranged for the 
School to be open for two evenings 
each week and has sent invitations to 
local Youth Organisations and Trades 
Union branches to visit it. 


@ During the past two,years the 
Council has been engaged on an 
examination of some of the history 
text-books commonly used in schools, 
to see whether in their treatment of 
minorities and other groups they are 
likely to help children to develop 
tolerant attitudes based on _ under- 
standing, or, however unintentionally, 
tend to perpetuate misconceptions 
or encourage intolerant attitudes. The 
project was initiated by a conference 
of teachers and text-book writers, and 
a second conference is to be held in 
London over the week-end of May 





16th-17th to review the results of the 
examination, and to make plans for 
its future development. It is hoped 
that following the conference a pre- 
liminary report and recommendations 
based on the text-book survey will be 
published. 


@ Four hundred children from 
Grammar and Secondary Modern 
Schools will take part in a day’s 


conference on Race Relations, arranged 
by the Council of Christians and Jews 
in association with the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship, at 
the Conway Hall, London, on May 
12th. The day’s programme will 
include a talk on Race Relations, and 
a film entitled Brotherhood of Man, 
which deals in graphic form with the 
way in which prejudice can lead to 
hostility between different groups. 
There will also be discussion in small 
groups, and a Brains Trust. 


@ A _ branch of the Council of 
Christians and Jews has recently been 
formed in Ilford, Essex, and its first 
public function will be a meeting on 
Monday, April 27th, at 8.15 p.m. at 
the Town Hall. The theme of the 
meeting will be * Christian and Jew— 
My Neighbour and |.” The Joint 
Chairmen of the Ilford branch, Canon 
W. N. Welch, Vicar of Ilford, and the 
Rev. S. Black, the Jewish Minister, will 
introduce the subject, and other 
speakers will be Father Martin Han- 
cock, and representing the Free 
Churches, the Rev. J. Hollis Walker. 
The Secretaries of the branch, Mr. L. 
Shenker (6 Falmouth Gardens, Ilford), 
and Mr. C. P. Mansfield (18, Colenso 
Road, Seven Kings) will be very pleased 
to hear from prospective members. 


ONE GOD—The Ways He is Worshipped and Served 
4 series of four film-strips showing the way in which God 
is worshipped and served in the Anglican, Roman Catholic 

and Free Churches, and in the Synagogue. 
Price for complete set, including full lecture notes: 24s. Od. 
(Postage and packing 6d.) 
THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
162a Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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The Law and Charities of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
of London 


By Neville J. Laski, Q.C. 
(Cresset Press, 32s. 6d.) 


Mr. Neville Laski’s book on the laws 
and customs of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews is an outstanding 
piece of scholarly research imbued 
throughout by a deep affection for the 
Sephardi community and an enthusias- 
tic delight in its history. As such it is 
both a worthy offering on the occasion 
of the 250th anniversary of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Synagogue in Bevis 
Marks, and also an important con- 
tribution to the now considerable 
literature of Anglo-Judaica. 


Though it must naturally be of 
particular interest to the members of 
Mr. Laski’s own community, it has a 
much wider appeal than its title may 
seem at first to suggest, for the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews not only laid 
the foundations of the Anglo-Jewish 
community, but, as Mr. Laski points 
out, by providing for “ religious, social, 
educational and charitable exigencies 
from the cradle to the grave and 
continuously adding thereto and 
improving thereon, long anticipated 
much of the fabric of the welfare state.” 

The book deals, first, with the life of 
the congregation during its earliest 
years, from 1663 to 1677; secondly, 
with the development of its laws and 
the multiplying of its charities down 
till 1906; and thirdly, and in greater 
detail, with the charities themselves. 
In every section, and indeed on almost 
every page, the reader may find some 
detail of quite absorbing interest, the 
more easily recognisable because of 
the admirable system of marginal 
references adopted throughout. Nor 
are the points of interest confined to 
the text alone. The non-Jewish reader 
in particular will find the footnotes (of 
which the book contains more than 
600) of great value and interest both 
for their translation of technical terms 
and their supplementary points of 
interesting information. 


There are appendices too, including 
a series of short biographical notes on 


Book Notes 


people mentioned in the text—the 
story of one distinguished member of 
the community, a stockbroker and 
director of companies, who “ died of 
Bridge "’ may well prove a classic of 
its kind; “* a set of minutes of a meeting 
of the congregation held in 1783, one 
sentence of which runs to some 275 
words and, though a model of its-kind, 
may be cited as a warning to all future 
secretaries; ’’ and a glossary of words 
and phrases. 


It is impossible in the scope of a 
short review to give any adequate 
impression of the wide variety of 
situations covered by the various 
Ascamot (or laws) or of the range of 
charitable provisions. Not unnaturally 
the security of the community itself was 
a matter of primary concern and it was 
“one of the most essential points 
towards our welfare not to give offence 
to the people of this country, nor to 
oppose the established laws.” This 
concern found expression for example, 
in 1785, 1831, 1850, and again in 1872, 
in “prohibitions against making 
Proselytes,”” and against ‘* Clandestine 
marriages and marrying with a Person 
of another Faith.” 


But perhaps the most characteristic 
features of the life of the community 
are to be found in the provisions made 
for all kinds of charitable purposes, 
including, for example, the provision of 
dowries to enable orphaned girls to 
marry. Education was also a fruitful 
field for charitable bequests, and when 
a “new Code of laws for the future 
management and guidance ” of the 
schools was issued in 1880, it was 
recalled that “the first act of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews upon 
their settlement in this country under 
Charles II was to establish a con- 
gregational school coeval with the 
erection of their Synagogue.” 


The temptation to go on mentioning 
item after item of the greatest interest 
must be resisted, however, and the 
reader referred to the sources them- 
selves which Mr. Laski has made so 
readily available. In so doing it 
remains only to congratulate the 
Cresset Press on having produced the 
book in a form which is as pleasant to 
handle as it is convenient to read. 





Hebrew Marriage : 
A Sociological Study 


By David R. Mace 
(Epworth Press, 21s. Od.) 


This is not only a scholarly, but a 
very human work. Its author is deeply 
concerned about the marriage prob- 
lems of the modern world and he has 
set himself the task of investigating 
the sources from which the institution 
of marriage as we know it in western 
Christian society derives. Chief among 
these lay the concept of marriage held 
by the ancient Hebrews, and his very 
thorough researches into the subject 
have led him to some startling and 
hitherto unsuspected conclusions. 

He has, for instance, disposed of the 
theory that Hebrew marriage customs 
derived from a society which was 
originally matriarchal. The husband 
and father was, in his view, from 
earliest times the dominant partner and 
his patria potestas though less complete 
than in ancient Rome exercised pre- 
dominant contro! in the life of the 
family. He throws new light on that 
curious institution known as_ the 
Levirate which has affected orthodox 
Jewish marriage right up to the present 
day. And he has much of interest to 
say about mating regulations, adultery, 
divorce and prostitution in ancient 
Hebrew society. 

Beyond this, three poinis of special 
contemporary interest emerge from 
this penetrating and original study. 
The first concerns the composite 
origin of the Hebrew people and most 
readers will be startled to hear that 
** in the Hebrew and the Jew we have a 
people who, although they speak a 
Semitic language, are largely non- 
Semitic in extraction.”” (Is it a mere 
accident of history that the word anti- 
semitism has come to be used 
exclusively in reference to Jews?) 
Secondly, the main motive for marriage 
was the propagation of a male heir so 
that the family line should be prolonged 
and personal survival after death 
secured. It was for this reason that a 
barren wife could be divorced or 
alternatively the husband might resort 
to concubinage. 

Nevertheless—and here we have the 
central theme of the book—the Hebrew 
ideal of married life was clearly that of 
life-long happiness together. This, in 
the author’s opinion, was largely 
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achieved through an_ uninhibited 
attitude towards the sexual function 
which assumed that “the union of 
husband and wife was not only blessed 
of God, but given by Him as a good 
thing to be enjoyed.’’ Here lay the 
secret of Jewish survival,.and the 
“‘dark streak of sexual asceticism ” 
which was a characteristic of early 
Christian teaching only appeared when 
the new religion was torn from its 
natural parent. 


Teaching History 
Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 23 
(A.M. Stationery Office, 3s. 6d.) 


This attractively produced and illus- 
trated manual on the teaching of history 
will be of interest not only to history 
teachers but to all those who are con- 
cerned with the aims and _ subject 
matter of education. It shows how the 
study of history has a direct bearing on 
other school subjects such as science, 
music and languages, as well as the 
occupations and pleasures of the 
ordinary person for the rest of his life. 
There is an important discussion as to 
whether social! studies should (as some 
modern educationists think) take the 
place of history. The author’s view is 
that there is no substitute for the 
telling of the story itself with its moral 
motivation, its introduction to a 
heritage and its power to enlarge 
imaginative experience. He might have 
added a further motive which has the 
respectable authority of Thucydides— 
its usefulness to those “* who desire an 
exact knowledge of the past as an aid 
to the interpretation of the future.” 


Salvation 
By Sholem Asch 
(Macdonald, 15s. Od.) 


Inspired by very much the same 
considerations as those which prompted 
two American sociologists to undertake 
the study of the small-town Jewish life 
of Eastern Europe which was reviewed 
by James Parkes in a recent issue of 
Common Ground (August-October, 
1952) Sholem Asch has just republished 
one of his earliest and still one of the 
greatest of his novels: “* Salvation.” 

**T know no better way,” he writes, 
“* to express my sorrow for the tragedy 
of my people, the Jews of Poland, who 
perished under Hitler and to comfort 
myself and others, than to bring to the 





attention of my readers the everlasting 
religious values that Polish Jewry left 
behind.”” The book was originally 
published with the title: “* The Psalm 
Jew,”’ which it was felt might be 
largely meaningless to English readers. 
“* Salvation *’ was chosen as an alterna- 
tive because, says its author, “it 
expresses the character and idea of the 
book in a word that is common ground 
for Jew and Christian alike.” It is, 
in effect, the story of a man’s striving 
for communion with God, and of his 
attempts to express his love for God in 
the service of his fellow-men. 

Its hero, Yechiel, is depicted as the 
younger son of a pious and learned, but 
poverty-stricken Jew, living in a small 
community on the banks of the Vistula, 
and in the period immediately following 
Napoleon’s retreat through Poland. 
His father’s chief joy was to spend his 
days in the study of the sacred writings, 


leaving to his wife the burden of 


providing for the family, and excusing 
himself on the ground that if his 
studies could not benefit them in this 
world, they might serve to bring them 
treasure in the next. His views and 
interests were shared by his elder, but 
not by his younger son. 


For Yechiel was too much in love 
with life, with his mother and with the 
world in which he found himself, grim 
though it was, to be satisfied for long 
with the abstractions of Talmudic 


disputation, though he proved himself 


to be no mean scholar when the 
opportunity for study eventually came 
his way. A mystic at heart, however, 
it was to the Psalmist rather than to the 
lawgiver that he turned in his search 
for salvation. His delight was in the 
spirit, and not merely in the letter of 
the law. 


But the book is more than a record of 


one man’s pilgrimage. It is also a 
portrait lovingly drawn, of the 
fascinatingly varied, sometimes happy, 
but too often tragic life of the com- 
munity in which Yechiel came to be 
regarded as a miracle worker and a 
holy man. Here the reader may find 
not only a detailed account of the 
inner domestic detail of a way of life 
that is now almost extinct in Jewry, but 
also an account of some of the problems 
that beset these Eastern European 
Jewish communities in their relations 
with their Polish overlords and with 
their Christian neighbours. 


Those who share its author’s sorrow 
at the tragedy which in our own day 
has befallen these unhappy people, 
cannot but feel a deep sense of 
gratitude to Sholem Asch for this 
moving and timely tribute to their 
memory. 


The Significance of Racial 
Differences 


By G. M. Morant 
(UNESCO, Is. 6d) 

This is the latest of the series of 
pamphlets issued by UNESCO under 
the general heading of ‘ The Race 
Question in Modern Science.” It 
represents a careful investigation into 
the problems of “‘ why the groups of 
people are distinguished in their 
behaviour” or in other words why 
they have different ** characters.”” The 
conclusions at which the author arrives 
are necessarily tentative, and negative 
rather than positive. That is to say 
that in his opinion no dogmatic 
statements regarding group distinctions 
in innate mental characters are justified. 
The only certain inference from the 
evidence is that any differences that 
there are must be very small. 


JACQUES HEIM 
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